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church. Right - The rectory after the fire of 
several years ago. The rectory has now been 
demolished to make room for a CVS store. 


THE GREAT HURRICANE OF 1938 
75 ANNIVERSARY 

This was the first major hurricane to hit 
New England since 1896. After forming near the 
coast of Africa, it became a category 5 hurricane 
but made landfall as a category 3 hurricane on Sep- 
tember 21. 

The hurricane was estimated to have killed 
between 682 and 800 people. it also damaged or 
destroyed over 57,000 homes and caused property 
damage losses at about $360 million dollars. 
26,000 automobiles and 2 billion trees were lost. 
That is about $4.7 billion today. It is the second 
most powerful storm topped in landfall intensity 
probably by the Great Colonial Hurricane of 1635. 

The ‘38 hurricane was the most powerful 
and deadliest in recent New England history. This 
storm was before hurricanes started receiving 
names and before forecasting of approaching 
storms came into being. We only knew a big storm 
was coming when the sky darkened and the wind 
started to blow. The Weather Bureau did not have 
the technology that is available today. At noon the 
day of the strike, the Weather Bureau advised of 
gale warnings with wind speeds of 75MPH. Blue 
Hills Observatory recorded sustained winds of 
121MPH with gusts up to 186MPH. 

Connecticut was the first New England 
state where the storm made landfall destroying 
many homes along the coast and pushing a storm 
surge 6 to 10 feet above flood stage up the Con- 
necticut River causing much damage in Springfield. 
Western Massachusetts had six inches of rain that 
combined with four inches that had fallen days 
earlier causing widespread flooding. The people of 
the town of Ware were stranded for several days 
and had to have food and medicine air-dropped. 

The surge of the ocean put Falmouth and 
New Bedford under eight feet of water. Two thirds 
of the boats in New Bedford Harbor sank. The New 
Haven Railroad had to stop running along the 
shoreline of Rhode Island and Connecticut as many 
bridges were destroyed. 

Many homes and cottages in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut were washed 
out to sea by the surge from the ocean. Inland 
many buildings were damaged and millions of trees 
were toppled. 


Arthur Curtis Farm Storm Damage 


Following are some memories of the ’38 
hurricane by Bellingham and area people. 
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Photos From Gordon Curtis 


My first impression of the storm which be- 
came the 1938 hurricane was when a branch blew 
off a tree on Mechanic Street as | was walking 
home from Center School. It knocked my glasses 
off. 

At that time, the fifth and sixth grades for 
both north and center students attended Center 
School, and the seventh and eighth grade students 
attended North School. In the morning, the school 
bus dropped us off in the center, and we had to 
walk home after school. 

After getting home, we were all staying 
put in the house as the wind was increasing, and it 
was raining. As any twelve year old boy, | was nos- 
ey, going from window to window to see what was 
happening. 

The first thing | saw was two big trees in 
the back yard which had toppled over. Then | no- 
ticed shingles and pieces of tarpaper had come off 
the barn roof and were flying through the air. 

Later on, | saw the roof of one of the hen 
houses fly through the air, do a 180 degree turn 
and land in the garden. 


continued on next page 


MECHANIC Sf 


After that, we stayed away from the win- 
dows, in case something broke through. Since 
there was no electricity, we ate a cold supper. Lat- 
er we lit a kerosene lamp and sat around a table in 
the living room. No one dared to go to bed so my 
mother got out a deck of cards, and we played 
cards until day break. 

Daylight revealed a real mess. Both hen 
houses holding 4,000 hens would have to be re- 
built, plus there would have to be much roof patch- 
ing on the other buildings. 

At the edge of our property, there was a 
beautiful pine grove of trees fifty to sixty feet tall. 
They were all snapped off about five feet above 
the ground. 

We were without electricity for several 
days. Gradually we got back to normal living. It 
was an experience | do not want to go through 
again. 

Gordon Curtis 
When naming hurricanes, the names that begin 
with Q,U,X,Y,Z are not used because there are not 
enough acceptable names. 

George — six years old lived in Brockton 

As he, his brother and sisters left school, 
there was some wind blowing, but it got worse as 
they walked home. They played outside for a 
while, then the wind blew them into the bushes in 
their back yard. Their mother called them into the 
house. The wind got worse. It rattled the windows 
and the trees were falling.. 

His younger sister was frightened and kept 
asking her mother to make the wind stop. His 
mother didn’t know what was happening. She just 
tried to keep her children busy until their father 
got home. 


Mary — thirteen years old in Jamaica Plain 

After school, she was playing with her 
friends in the yard as the wind got worse. Her 
mother called her into the house. She wasn’t 
afraid, because she enjoyed storms. The wind 
blew her towards her house. Trees fell down. Her 
mother didn’t know what was happening. After 
the storm, she was a little more worried when 
storms came along. 


Jenny-thirteen years old — North Uxbridge 


She got on the school bus to head home 
with her friends. The wind picked up, and the sky 
was black. They had never seen anything like this. 
They never heard of a hurricane. The trees were 
falling, but the bus managed to get everyone 
home. The wind was blowing the rain sideways as 
everyone walked to their houses. Her mother was 
worried about her and her sisters. Soon the power 
went out, and they had no heat. Her father never 
made it home from Providence until the next day. 


Eric- Fourteen years old ~ Milford 

He got home from school, put on some 
rain gear, and headed to pick up his newspapers 
for his paper route. He was told to go back home. 
There would be no paper deliveries. As he was 


| pedaling his bike back home with the wind at his 


back, he passed a building that collapsed just as he 
got there. He was scared. The sky was black. It 
was pouring, and trees were falling. He was being 
pushed by the wind. He finally got home to find his 
mother very worried about him. They had never 
seen a storm like this. Soon they lost power. His 
father did not get home until the next day. He was 
sure that the house was going to collapse but it 
didn’t. The biggest worry was that they didn’t 
know what was happening. 

Interviews conducted by Priscilla Compton 

it was a warm September day, and | was in 
the eighth grade. The sky was an odd color and for 
a while, there was a dead calm. My mother men- 
tioned to my dad that it was a weird looking and 
weird feeling day — almost like a hurricane was 
brewing. By the time school was out at 3:00PN,, it 
had started to get breezy. The wind kept getting 
stronger, and | was getting nervous. My mother 
suggested that | start my homework and not think 
about the wind. As | sat at the breakfast nook ta- 
ble, my mother was anxiously looking out the win- 
dow. All of a sudden, she screamed. | jumped up 
and ran towards her. A former chicken coup which 
now housed our horse lifted off its foundation, and 
a section of it hit the house coming right through 
the siding, etc. as well as the lathes and plaster — 
right at the spot where | had been sitting. The 
homework never got finished. 

As the wind grew stronger, we could feel 
the house shaking. A couple more farm buildings 
crashed to the ground. We waited for the barn to 
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go, but it stayed standing. We all gathered in the 
front hallway away from any windows. The elec- 
tricity went off, and the wind continued to blow 
fiercely. My fox terrier was asking to go out. | let 
him, and saw the wind blow him into a car wheel. 
When | got him back into the/house, he was con- 
tent to stay there. 

As darkness descended, the wind started 
to decrease and we felt more comfortable moving 
about. Trees, branches, and debris were every- 
where, and our horse was walking around in a 
daze. It was the following morning before we 
could really see the destruction. Although we had 
shingles off the roof and side of the house and 
damage to the back steps. We were more fortu- 
nate than some who lost the roof off the house. 

There was no school for a week due to no 
electricity. Folks got out their old oil lamps and 
candies. Not many homes had electric stoves so 
the old kitchen range kept meal times normal. 


The late Florence McCracken 
Each member of an English class had to write an easy 
about the storm when school reopened. 


One of the memories that | have fro 
growing up in the 30’s on Blackstone Street is from 
the 1938 hurricane. Lots of other folks can re- 
member this hurricane also. There was no T.V. or 
media coverage as there is today, so we knew 
nothing of a hurricane on its way. We used to walk 
to and from school, as there were no school buses 
for us. We got out of school at 3:00PM at Center 
SchoOl which is where the Municipal Building is 
now. 

When we got home close to 3:30PM that 
day, my mother had a large wash hanging on the 
clothes line. She said that we had better hurry and 
get the clothes in because it looked like rain with 
the dark clouds in the sky. 

We had no sooner got the clothes in the 
house when it started to rain and the wind started 
to blow. At first, there were a few branches blown 
down, and then the wind got stronger. 

We had 8 or 9 maple trees near our house, 
maybe some too close as it turned out. 

Carlton Gaskill was the janitor at the Cen- 
ter School at the time, and he lived on South Main 
Street. He drove into our driveway and said that 
he could not get home on South Main Street, so he 
thought he could go by our house on Blackstone 
Street to get home. He said trees were across the 


road, and he almost got hit by one that was falling. 
My mother told him that he had better move right 
now, because it looked like a tree was about to fall 
on his car. He had no sooner moved when half of a 
tree landed where he had been. | don’t know how 
he ever got home because Blackstone Street was 
now blocked by fallen trees.- 

My father was working at Drapers in 
Hopedale and got out of work at 5:00PM. | don’t 
remember what time he got home that day, but he 
and four or five other men walked all the way from 
Hopedale in order to get home. 

My mother met them and told them that 
the barn had blown down, and the horse was un- 
der it. It was more or less like a leanto. It had two 
sides and a roof and was attached to the full barn. 

Well, they decided that maybe if they all 
got together, they could raise it up enough so the 
horse could get out. They had just about raised it 
to see where the horse was when another big gust 
of wind came along and knocked it down with 
George Phillips under it. 

At the same time, that same gust of wind 
knocked down a half tree that landed on our house 
making a big hole in the roof. 

It was pouring rain outside, and it started 
coming into the house as my mother was looking 
for pans and pails to catch the rain coming in. 

In the meantime, they had freed George 
Phillips from under the barn. My father decided he 
would chop away the barn with an axe to free the 
horse. Needless to say he accomplished this and 
the horse stood up and was no worse for his situa- 
tion. The same went for George Phillips who had 
no injuries. 

Later that night, about seven or eight, 
when things had quieted down some, my mother 
told my father that he better go check on George. 

My father lit the lantern that we always 
had for light and headed to the Four Corners 
where George lived. 

When he got back home, and everybody 
was okay under the circumstances, he told how he 
heard a noise behind him on the way to see 
George. He turned around to see the horse follow- 
ing him, just like a dog would all the way down and 
back. ; 
The next day was another scene as the sun 
came out. There were trees down everywhere, 
and | don’t think you could go ten or twelve feet 
before you had to clear another tree. In those 
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days, | don’t remember seeing or hearing any chain 


saws so all the clearing was done by hand. Buck 
saws manned by one person or two man crosscut © 


saws (which was a blade maybe five feet long with 
a handle on each end) were used. With a man on 
each handle, the rhythm was pull to me, push to 
you. 


it was a lot of hard work but they finally 
got the roads back open again with sweat and 
some sore muscles. It took a long time to get elec- 
tricity back but it didn’t faze us because we had no 
electricity. We relied on kerosene lamps for light. 
Carlton Patrick 
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Tropical storms are named when they reach 


39 mph. Some of these storms become hurricanes if 
they reach 75 mph. 

As we were standing with our uncle Georgie 
in the yard on the Crooks farm on Lake Street, the 
sky darkened and the wind began to blow. Ray- 
mond (Peewee) Hillsgrove was sitting on the barn 
gate which was beginning to sway with the wind. 
Georgie told Peewee he had better head for home 
because it looked like a storm was coming. Peewee 
thought about it a few minutes, then left for home 
on his bicycle. There was no warning of a pending 
storm. 

_ As the wind strengthened and the rain start- 
ed to fall, we all gathered in the house. Soon Law- 
rence (Larry) Copeland joined us because the road 
was blocked with fallen trees. 

Someone looked out the window and saw 
Mrs. O’Day and her daughter Beatrice (Bea) hanging 
on to each other and trying to make their way to our 
house. (The O’Day family lived on the northwest 
corner of Lake Street and Cross Street.) Larry and 
our father hurried down the road to help them get 
to our house. Matt, the husband and father, was 
stranded in Boston where he worked and delivered 
eggs. Matt did get home the next day.When they 
arrived, we found out they had left their house be- 


cause the roofs had blown off their hen houses and 
their house chimney had blown down which really 
frightened them.. 

At our place, the insulator on the house that 
held the wire that carried electricity to the barn 
pulled away. As the wire swung in the wind, the in- 
sulator broke a window in an upstairs bedroom. The 
men quickly hurried around and found a large piece 
of something to cover the large window because the 
wind was blowing, and it was raining heavily. 

The next morning when the storm was over, 

there were fallen trees everywhere. The barn, which 
was built on posts, and housed about twenty-five 
head of cattle and two work horses, had moved 
about six inches on the posts. This required some 
bracing to keep the barn stable. 
Our father, grandfather and uncle ran a saw mill that 
they could move from wood lot to wood lot. They 
were kept very busy after the hurricane. They sawed 
on lots in Wrentham, Foxborough and several places 
in Bellingham. After several years of moving the saw 
mill from place to place, it was set up permanently 
on the farm. 
. Shirley (Crooks) Hutson 
Marcia Crooks 


From 1953 until 1979, female names were used. In 
1979 male names were alternated with female 
names. 

My memory of the ‘38 hurricane was being 
blown by the wind so intensely it nearly knocked me 
off my feet. [| stepped outside my front door and 
walked a few feet but | was hit by the force of the 
wind and it nearly knocked me off my feet. | turned 
around to go into the house, and had great difficulty 
trying to force my body against the wind to move 
the few feet to get back into safety. Fortunately, | 
made it. 

My family owned a gas station in front of our 
house in Bellingham Center. We had a big sign in 
front of the station on which was printed “Sinclair” 
the brand of gas that we sold. It was mounted on a 
big, tall pole, and hung freely, attached by chains. So 
my family and | sat in the living room and watched 
that sign being blown so hard that it reached a hor- 
izontal position, and sometimes even higher. We 
kept wondering if it was going to be blown off total- 
ly. Fortunately, it was not, and it went back to its 
regular hanging position, and stayed there for many 
years after. 

Hazel White DeCaro 
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The World Meteorological Organization — Atlantic 
Tropical Storm Division sets up a list of 21 names for 
each year to be used six years in advance. 


lt was a hot and humid day. Those of us in 


school were lethargic and not very interested in the 
afternoon’s lessons. Until it was announced that it 
would be an early dismissal. It seemed there was a 
bad storm approaching. We were told to go straight 
home. As we left Center School, the wind was blow- 
ing pretty hard, but to us kids, that made circum- 
stances more exciting. 

Of course going home was furthest from 
our minds. | guess maybe we did “check in”, drop 
off our jackets, books, etc. but we went right back 
outside again — we didn’t want to miss anything. 
Willow trees were bending low even forming a tun- 
nel of sorts on Depot street. Branches, leaves, larger 
limbs, shingles, all kinds of debris was flying through 
the air. Later heavier branches were snapping off 
but it was still quite warm as we joined in groups of 
three or four to travel around. That is until some of 
our parents caught up with us and sent us home 
once again. 

As the afternoon progressed into evening 
the storm became more vicious. A large plate glass 
window in the front of Thayer’s Store blew in, and 
whole trees in our front yard were uprooted, tele- 
phone and electric poles were snapped off, windows 
were broken from flying debris of all sorts. Now, it 
was getting scary! Here and there some buildings 
were demolished. 

Fortunately, most homes had wood stoves 
rather than electric. We were well supplied with 
kerosene lamps and candles. By now, we were busy 
inside securing doors, repairing or blocking up bro- 
ken windows, cleaning up broken glass, and trying to 
stay out “from under foot”. 

There was plenty to do, even for a young 
child. 

| can clearly recall the impact it (the storm) 
had on Bellingham. {It took weeks to get back to a 


semblance of normality — to clean up. 

Excerpts from an article written by Elizabeth (Thayer) 
Andrews on the 60° anniversary of the storm in issue number 
142 of the “Comments”. 


if all 21 names on a list are used, then the Greek al- 
phabet is used starting with Alpha. 

| know Dad (Arthur Rhodes) was walking home 
from Wrentham after a good Samaritan let him park 


his load of lumber in back of his house and off the 
road. Then he somewhere, along the way ,got a ride 
home. 

Because he ran a lumber company, he was able 
to get a great many trees that were blown over and 
put them in the pond behind his shop (Sharon Box 
Company}. Here the logs would be preserved, until 
they could be sawed into lumber. (Maybe some logs 
are still there.) Phyllis Rhodes 
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A hurricane name is retired when it causes so much 
death and destruction that reuse of the name would 
be insensitive to the people that suffered through it. 


Woonsocket Call September 22, 1938 

STORM TEMPERED FOR VILLAGE AREA 

Retyped for clarity. 

SOUTH BELLINGHAM — Many local residents were thank- 
ful this morning on learning that damage in the village 
was considerably lighter than in surrounding communi- 
ties. 

Although this part of town escaped with less damage 
than in the North End or in Woonsocket, it was in the 
gale’s path and did not emerge unscathed. 

A number of roofs were carried away by the strong 
wind and smaller buildings were tipped over, but accord- 
ing to reports received up until late this forenoon fallen 
trees and fallen power lines is what will handicap local 
residents the most. 

Some of the fallen trees either fell on buildings or on 
power and telephone lines, putting the whole town in 
darkness and out of communication with all outside 
communities. At the height of the storm, it was impossi- 
ble to leave the immediate surroundings even with cars as 
fallen wires and trees completely blocked all highways 
leading in and of town. 

A number of workers living up on Scott Hill or on Frank- 
lin Road found themselves marooned at Crooks Corner 
and were unable to get to their homes until the storm 
had somewhat subsided and, even then, they had to walk 
to their homes. 

The roofs that were carried away in this end of town 
were in the immediate vicinity of Center Street where the 
homes are less closely clustered. Many property owners 
will have chimneys to replace, others whole piazzas, oth- 
ers windows, and many will have some reshingling to do. 

Some of the largest trees uprooted were on Scott Hill 
and on Center Street*. Local officials had highway work- 
ers along with many others clearing away the debris early 
this morning in order to open up the roads for through 
traffic. Many persons awaited the fall of the Assumption 
Church belfry, but although it swayed considerably it held 
fast through the storm. 

*Center Street went all the way to the Woonsocket line 
before it was shortened to end at Pulaski Blvd. 


Remembering the 
Hurricane of 1938 


What ? A hurricane! What will you think of 
next. I suppose a lot of us was saying the same 
thing when we did have one, we certainly were 
ripe for one when it did arrive. Sep 21 1938, 
even if we did know it was a hurricane, it 
wouldn’t have made a difference cause we didn’t 
have measures in place for preparedness for 
storms volatile as that one. 

I was 11 and very pleased with the world that 
surrounded me, the daily events in my life did not 
leave any undue horror or pleasant impacts that 
the world was not all right. My folks had 
scheduled a day in Boston, lunch first and then to 
the movies. It was a warm and sunny day with the 
wind blowing bursts that made you want to think 
of flying kites. Storms, heck that always brought 
to mind about that movie, Johnny swimming thru 
all that water to rescue Dorothy Lamour tied to a 
palm tree, I think it was called “Typhoon“, but 
those things happened in the movies not in real 
life. The RKO theatre, one of the many show 
place movie houses on Washington St, all 
elegant, like the Bijou with its waterfall staircase. 

It was a short waiting line not at all unpleasant, 
was it Boris Karloff in the “Mummy” ? Directly 
across the street was the Bond street clothing 
shop. In one glittering moment there store 
window at least 7 feet tall and 10 feet wide rose 
up from its frame a good five feet and burst into 
fragments collapsing into the street, we all 
exclaimed about it not ever knowing the cause, 
just some freak of nature and time. Nobody was 
injured and gratefully no horses or cars were in 
that spot when it did happen. Our place in the line 
was now at the ticket booth so I didn’t see the 
clean up or boarding up of that window but it was 
covered when we came out and the glass on the 


out we noticed toppled chimneys. and a few 
lighted signs all askew. When we got to the 
Sterling St Park, we saw tree s toppled and the 
gigantic roots reaching to the sky. We saw plenty 
of devastation and didn’t get to find the cause or 
name until the next day. Of course the radio was 
giving us information, pretty scary stuff too. So 
many houses destroyed, property under water, no 
lights, some area's went for weeks without 
power. Couldn’t get thru parts of Woonsocket. 
We went to Newport, the roller coaster they had 
at the beach was gone, so many beach houses just 
vanished. The twin pines we had at the end of our 
driveway were down, so I couldn’t call it the twin 
pines estate any more. We were fortunate, some 
shingles off of the roof and a few cracked window 
panes and of course the tree's, more than the twin 
pines. Didn’t have to worry about loss of power, 
we had our own generator since the power 
company wasn’t about to lay line for a few more 
years. Wasn’t any body living on Blackstone St to 
warrant power to be installed, it was there on 
either end but nothing in the middle. So loss of 


power was some thing that didn’t effect us. 
Dan Weston 


The first USA hurricane to be named was George in 1947. The second was named Bess after Bess Truman. 


SILVER LAKE AND CROOKS’ FARM 

Summer vacations were a dream worth waiting an 
entire year to experience. Every summer, as many 
years as | can remember, my family drove from Florida 
to New England to visit our relatives in Bellingham, 
MA; Woonsocket, RI and Needham, MA. The excite- 
ment would begin to build as the school year ended 
and talk of our trip replaced our daily routines. 


My mom, Beatrice, organized the packing of suitcas- 
es as well as the strategic placement of three children 
and two adults. Myself, sisters Pat and Barbara were 
loaded into the back seat of our 1957 Chevy, and as- 
sorted “stuff’ was packed around us. My dad, Otto, 
did all the driving back then. Mom was in charge of 
keeping us occupied. Our “standard” motel and res- 
taurant was Howard Johnson’s. 


Our arrival at Gramdpa and Grandma Meotti’s (Otto, 
Sr. and Beatrice) camp at Silver Lake was accompanied 
by lots of hugs, kisses, and shrieks of laughter. The 
following week or so was spent visiting with Gramdpa 
and Grandma O’ Day (Matt and Anna), swimming at 
Silver Lake, picking blueberries, and immersing myself 
in the country life and smells of Crooks’ Farm!! 


As an adult, | look back on those days with pure joy. 
Visits with all the Meotti and O’Day aunts, uncles, and 
cousins were full of excitement and love. 


Over the years, | have been blessed with many visits 
to Woonsocket, Bellingham, and, of course, my be- 
loved Crooks’ Farm. Thank you Crooks family for 
those precious memories!! 
; Ann Meotti 


Tom Bussy, - ~. i 


“Red Acre Farm” 


A Rural Comedy Drama in Three Acts. 


CHARACTERS. 
Josian ARMSTRONG, . é the owner of Red Acre Farm, 
Warren E. Whiting. 
Coroxri. Barxnany Srrurr, . “Crawling Codwollopers,” 
Harry E. Chase. 


a farm helper, 


Jownau Jones, ss ‘ r ‘ é 
: Winuam Kerri. 

Squink Harcourt, . . F P 

ne Walter L. Bennett. 
Harry Harcourr, re ev ull 

; Jesse W. Hoyt. 
Dick Raspanr, ‘ ‘ ee 

Charles F. Migneault. 


who helds 2 mortgage, 
his profligate son, 
who seeks his fortune, 


ns pt ea a traveling merchani,— 
ti Ralph G> White. 


AMANDA ARMSTRONG, — . ; P ‘ JSosial’s wife, 
Kathleen A, O’Connor. , { 
Neu ArMsrrone, eee driven from home, 
Mildred V. Jones. 
Laura ARMSTRONG,  . 5 - & fuor, teak sinner, 
Edna A. Jones. 
Mrs. Barnany Srrurt, . “ je the Colonel's wife, 


Zella M. Whiting. 
“Tunrot.” . ‘ . ; adopted daughter of the Strutts, 
Elizabeth E. Sears. 
seentenneatnenieatientenenetniatiietes a: et ot on aoe 
Act I—Living-room of Armstrong’s home. Spring. 
Acr Il—Garden in front of Armstrong’s home. Summer. 
Acr Hi-—Same as Act [. Winter. 


\ Time : —The present. 
Place : Rural Néw England. 


ewereen on» 
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"Promaiea by Bellingham Grange, 


Ane nnandinincititittiningete. te my 
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Though the mills had been in operation a comparatively short time, Bolling- 

ham was an active and flourishing manufacturing town.“6 The population, 

which was 704 in 1800 and 766 in 1810, had increased to 1034 in 1820, and 

1281 in 1850.47 By 1930 manufacturing had declined considerably. The Direc- 
tory of Massachusetts Manufacturers of 1950 shows that the following large 
manufacturing establishments were in operation: The Bellinghom Woolen Comnary, 
with 200 employees and the Taft Woolen Company with capital of $330,000 and 

260 employees. - 


As the town grew, the Baptist church built in 1761, which had been used 
as the second town meeting house, proved to be unsatisfactory. In 1802 a 
new town hall was built at a cost of $1000 near the center of the town. 
This new building was in turn to be used by the Baptists and churches of 
other denominations as a place of worship. 8 With the new building came new 
disputes and arguments between the Baptists, Congregationalists and Universal- 
ists regarding its use and the supnort of the minister.*9 The Baptists fi- 
nally decided to raise funds and duild a church for themselves, an enter- 
prise which was completed in 1826. At North Bellingham, a mill hall was used 
-es a chapel from 1847 to:1910,°° when. the new Baptist church was completed. 
The town now has two Roman Catholic churches also. A public library costing 
_* $9,000 and a Community Building, costing $21,575, were opened in 1930.51 


The early school committee reports, the first of which was mede in 1858, 
reveal thet in that year threo hundred and twelve pupils attonded the schools 
of the ten districts of Bellingham. The total cost of the schools for that 
year was $1,225.78. In the report of 1866 there occurs the first montion of 
a high school, evidently privately organized and managed. By 1873 agitation 
for a town high school had begun, but the recommendations of the school com- 
mitteo were ignored. Shortly after this, the trend toward the centraliza- 
tion of the town school system begen to manifest itself. Although the num- 
ber of pupils and teachers increased, the number of schools decreased. In 
1894 the town accepted the State Library Act,°" based on an earlier act of 
1888,°5 end was empowered to unite with the towns of Mendon and Hopedale to 
employ a superintendent of schools.°* In 1934 Hopedale withdrew from the 


46, Partridge, op. cit., p. 141. 
47, U.S. Census Reports. For full citations, see bibliography. 
48. Partridge, op. cit., pp- 114-115. 
. 49. Massachusetts Archives, ATV, p. 592. 
= 50. Partridge, op. cit., p. 167. 
51. 212th Annual Report of the Town Officers of the Town of Bellinghem, 
{1930}, pp. 99-100. 
52, 176th Annual Report of the Town Officers of the Town of Bellingham 
for Year Ending Feb. 1, 1895, p. 12. . 
53. Acts, 1988, Ch. 4351. 
54. Acts, 1894, Ch. 246. 
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Hictoricol Sketeh 


un.ou. Tha town high school held ite first graduation from a 2 vyear igh 
school course in 1896, but after a few years the high school pupils were 

sont to other towns. 55 This arrangement continued until 1938 when on Oct.- 
ober 24th, a new high school was opened, with a rogistretion of 140 pupils, 6 


DATA FROM ANNUAL REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Year | 1841/1859 {1868 |1883 
No. of Schools 

No. of Pupils* 

No. of Teachers 


Total Exvend. 


*Except in 1932 school attendance figures after 1882 do not include 
high or parochial school pupils. 


Until the nineteenth century, travel by cart or coach ovor the roads 
laid out by the town itself was the only means of transportation. In 1804 
the Hartford and Dedham Turnpike Corporation was chartered to build and 
operate a turnpike from Mendon or Bellingham to Dedham.°? This was followed 
in 1805 by the chartering of the Winsoket Turnpike Corporation to construct 
a road from the state line near Woonsocket, Rhode Island, through Bellingham, 
to the Norfolk and Bristol buna vike in Poche o8 A few decades later, in 1846, 
phe mat of Livtomiorat ion af the Weouthar aud *oxborough Railroad authorized 
tie tonrebyidibon of a line from Marshes tend, PAasacnnevtice to Gunberiand, Rhoda 
Island, to pass through Bellingham." In 1849 the Norfolk County Railroad 
Company was authorized to build and maintain a branch railroad running from 
Bellingham to Woonsocket, Rhode Island; -60 and in 1851 this company was auth- 
orized to contract with the Woonsocket Union Rajlroad Company for the building 
of the road.61 After the Norfolk County Railroad Company had failed to build 
the branch authorized, the Bellingham Branch Railroad Company was chartered 
in 1852 to build the road.62 Not until 1898 when the Milford, Attleborough 
and Woonsocket Street Railway Company was incorporated was Bellingham servéd 
by a street railway.63 


oe Report of the School eee and Superintendent of Schools of 


a ee ee ne ee ee Ae, a SENT A nD CE a 


56. Annual Report of the Town ci ioers, 1538, tn ede rite Ti, 26. 
va Laws, 1803, ch. 146, 
58. Laws, 1804, ch. 140. 
o9. Acts, 1846, ch. 254. 
60. Ibid., 1849, ch. 184. 
61. Ibid., 1851, ch. 272; 
“> ‘ [ong ¥ 
65. Ibid.) le98, eh. 520. continued next page 
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Historical Sketch 


The Woonsocket Electric Machine and Power Company of Rhode Island was 
aushorized to furnish electric light and power to Bellingham and Franklin 
in 1893 .°4 Telophones were in use as early as 1904, and gas pipes from 
Woonsocket wore laid in 1905.65 Since 1906 the sewage disposal systems of 
Sellingham, Mendon and Hopedale have been authorized to be part of the ecx- 
-ended system of the town of Milford .66 In 1932 the city of Woonsocket, 
Riode Island was empowered to supply water to the inhabitants of Belling- 


nan. 67 


The present town, with an area of 17.8 square miles®S and a population 
of 3,056, is the seventh largest and twenty-second most populous town in 
“orfolk county. It is situated about thirty-one miles southwest of Boston 
sed ebout twenty miles northwest of Providence, Rhode Island. Bollingnam is 
rein@ed on the north by the towns of Milford and Medway, on the east by 


“hich there was a long-standing disnute between the two states ,59 ond on the 
west by Hopedale, Mendon and Blackstone. ; 


64. Acts, 1893, ch. 390. 

65. Partridge, op. cit., p. 185. 

66. Acts, 1906, ch. 458. 

Sie sbid., 1992, ch. 178. 

68. Massachusetts Year Book 1911, Boston, 1911, p. 56 
69. Partridge, op. cit., pp. 97-98. — 


Keep a-Goin’ 


Frank L. Sranton 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
*Taint no use to sit an’ whine 
When the fish ain’t on your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep a-tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’! 


When the weather kills your crop, 
Keep a-goin’! 

Though ’tis work to reach the top, 
Keep a-goin’! 

S’pose you’re out 0’ ev'ry dime, 

Gittin’? broke ain’t any crime; 

Tell the world you’re feelin prime— 
Keep a-goin’! 
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When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’! 

Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’! 

See the wild birds on the wing, 


eae ROR CUP OEe ne EAS 


eee 
HOR 


Hear the bells that sweetly ring, 
When you feel like sighin’, sing— 
Keep a-goin’! 
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Remember when the girl with the 
tea kettle was a standard adver- 
tising symbol on the still famous 
Jello dessert?. Here she is fresh 
from o 1916 magozine ad. 


SEVENTY YEARS AGO 


CLASS OF 1943 


eS >/D><S><S) 


¢ i Marion Rita Archambault 
$ i Florence Anne Bernier 
COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES : | Mildred Frances Brooks 


Jacqueline Carroll 
Ruth Chamberlain 
S Rita Mary Chapdelaine 
of 4 i Grace Lumina Cook 
> Doris Mae Cowen 
S i Gorden Douglas Curtis 
g i Mary Harriet Dobbie 
BELLINGHAM HIGH SCHOOL 3 i Normand Raymond Dussault 
$ : William Lester Foley 
g i Suzanne Obeline ee 
$ : Walter Johnson Hogart 
Class of 1943 $ i William Ronald Kennelly 
. Wilfred Joseph Le Blanc 


% 


i Dominic Alexander Nadol ly 
i Marie Blanche Powers 
bs i Walter John Radio 
High School Auditorium 2 Annette Leda Remillerd 


Florence Mary Mooney 


Beulah Bartlett Rhoriss 
Bertha Rose Richard 


> Eileen Loretta Sanford f 
S i Frank Bronislaw Struzi 
THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1943 4 i Donald Anderson Thomas 
i Winnifred Harriet Tyndall 
Raymond Dominik Wesolowski 


Richard Kenneth White 

Hazel Isobella White 
Janice Elizabeth Whiling 
Carolyn Mae Wilcox 


Ju Memoriam 


JEROME P, FOGWELL 
Superintendent of Schools 
September 1941. — April 1943 


SENIOR CLASS OFFICERS PROGRAM 
Donald A. Thomas ....cssss President 
nee! 1 Whi auc Vow Peesideis PROCESSION AY) ccnphta.dy eerie sarialnumeicker Schoo! Orchestra 
Eileen 2 Sanford dcicmcseem. Secretary INVOCATION? sinsiieinnisrasatcs Reverand Clarence E. Chamberlain 
Dominic A. Nadolny cmon Vekniitar ; SAL ERA] Ona” cor carton na manaicaiie een ataukinay Marion R. Archambault 
“THE HEAVENS ARE DECLARING” oo. ccccscane Girl’s Glee Club 
CLASS MOTTO BELEGAPONE asaduseteanacin Le eenee sa sharp oaslbrcadst nine gee Orchestra 
“Where there’s a will - there's a way.” AWARDING OF PRIZES vince errata devnieieedds Timothy E. Foley 
Bellingham School Committees 
SPECTAL LEGION A WABD csssssssscsccavssinircenssidvesues Edward M. Reid 
CLASS COLORS Americanization Officer, American Legion 
PRE ate AW He “THE WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS” ssc Girl's Glee Club 
ADDRESS TO GRADUATES coicisscsssenoses Dr. Clement C. Maxwell 
CLASS ADVISOR Professor, Bridgewater State Teachers College 
Margaret C. Mahoney PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS  wuijecsssussssssseanneen Timothy E. Foley 
VALEDICTORY ws acencunansinnais protenseseenenseeal cles William L. Foley 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE CLASS SONG occ. Sea AD EAE seattineaceleak ibs Class of 1943 
Lionel R. Trudeau, Chairman BENEDICTION vesccsesese Heverend Clarence E, Chamberlain 
Albert A. Boudreau, Secretary 

Leo A. Gosselin Timothy E, Foley : NATIONAL ANTHEM  ooccsscssesen [eteosesvenecnecncneenscrsounsennenepeceese Assembly 


Stephen Petrosky, Jr. 12 RECESSIONAL ssnsssinisnnssnneitivsnn tibet Class of 1943 


(_WARETY STORE 


JOB . PRINTING 


ALBERT A. BONIN | 
TEL. WOON. 899 Yi the a ae SO. BELLINGHAM 


DINING ROOM: & LOG LOUNGE 


CROOKS CORNER SO. BELLINGHAM MASS 


REN ee eR Ne eee tO ee me A en Oe OIE Oe OT RR Se Ae Noe ent Ren fete fmt Wim inh SR A ek A en RON MORN Ht See FORT gw A ee me eke mee A mm Ome Sa GONG en A MRA Anne RR OS MOS meth maw Gene H ree Lore a Om mh HH Y enn h wend aan womb Goede kw 


INSURA NCE 4 REAL ESTATE 


Ret WN at: EO A MURRAY ae OF Ay ges 
ASSESSES. TEL WOON 4024 2266400202" 
GOVERNER AVE BELLINGHAM MASS 


Otek ee ee ee ee A ee ee Ste ON ANE em ne Re A eR Si em tore SOO HS ON NG en Re ee nM tt te ae A SA ME RS NOS Em RS a ST A ae wh HOY A me eT Oe Hw mw any A mew 


CP CARRIERS on 


nage Sregnmnenesnenenwenyen. avon wavanbavieareaenesseresner 


WHOLESALE. Ex 8h atd 
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TELEPHONE 4683 | BELLINGHAM MASS 
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ee 
REMEMBER THE 
_¥* OLD~TIME BIKES? 


THE 6 J) 
“DANDY-HORSE”’ 6 fy OR “CELERIPEDE" THE “STAR” 


Paris 1816 (CERCA 1890) 


This consists simply of two heavy wooden wheels connected 
with a cross-bar upon which the rider sat and propelied 
himself with his feet against the ground. No records are 
available of speed attained on this sna PY vehicle, but an 

es an hour - with a 


-_* 


active adult could probably make four at 
stroug following wind. 


pb Belt 


(This type also on} 


ee ieee The ‘‘Star’’ of about 1890. Pedais were 
Victor “‘safety’*): ee he 


pom ped up and down to propel it. After a 
ew spills over backwards, the rider in; 
stinctively Jeaned forward. 


i ee 
% inch solid Ge. 
rubber tires vie 


THE “BONESHAKER” ; } 
OR 
“VELOCIPEDE” 


“ 


e? 
BY) 
\ 


ip 


The author’s father aboard a lofty bone-breaker called, for 
some unknown reason, an “‘Ordinary.’’ Note the black 
tights, accepted attire for the cyclist of the ’elghties. 


uf 
eicagaaies iy 
Py THE “VICTOR” 1895 


4 


cm ©, 

Hy SOY 
This is the first two-wheeled vehicle using pedals on cranks 
and was invented by Pierre Lailement, who came to 

America and promoted the design here. What with the 

cobblestone pavements and lack of springs. the term 

_ “Boneshaker’’ was a natural. 


egress 
The ‘Victor’ of 1895. This was one of the first of what was 
known as a ‘Safety’ bicycle, after the high-wheelers 
became obsolete. The price was $150 - very nearly a dollar a 


pound. The frame was actually made of gas pipe. Noty 
spring fork and brake. 


(Note: altho not a ‘scale drawing, this design is noi 
“exaggerated) 


-. Any resemblance of this character te any person living 9: 
dead is purely accidental. H.S. 
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MAIL BOX NEWS 


Dear Marcia, 

Are you the young girl whom | squirted while milking 
cows by hand in the barn on the Crooks farm on Lake 
Street? At the barn where we jumped from the loft 
into the wagon filled with hay that | had loaded pitch 
fork by pitch fork during numerous hot summer 
days? 


Congratulations on continuing publication of the 
Crimpville Comments. My wife and | look forward to 
each issue. Perhaps we can manage a visit to 3 
Common St. when we venture up North again next 
month. 
Eugene Trudeau 
B.H.S. 1949 
By Telephone — 
Hazel White DeCaro called to inform us that her 
eldest brother, Carroll White, Bellingham High class 
of 1941, had passed away. He had been living in 
Cleveland. She also told of how much she 
appreciated the article about the White family that 
was in the last issue. 
THE MUSEUM IS OPEN THE FIRST SUNDAY OF EACH 
MONTH 1:00 PM — 4:00 PM. 
If you have any artifacts of early Bellingham, or if you 
have any ideas or stories of days gone by in 
Bellingham, please contact a member of the 
Historical Commission. They can also be brought to 
the museum on any Sunday that we are open. 


wenn 


We welcome Franco Tocchi as a new member of the 
Historical Commission. 


e+ + Sree 


Thank you to Senator Moore for researching and 
sending the two articles about Deborah Sampson. 
Also, thank you for your continuous support of the 


DEATHS 
David Baldiga 
Edward Beland 
Joseph N. Bibbo 
Vern Brown 
Timothy J. Carroll 
Defina Cictketti 
Barbara A. Clancy 
Kim Dailey 
Marjorie Dever 
Robert DiAntonio 
Alfred Dixon 
David Forget 
Elisabeth Gariepy 
Clare {Patrick} Givani 
Edythe Hand 
William Isherwood 
Margaret Janukowicz 
John Lawton, Jr. 
Lucien E. L’Etoile 
Mary E. Mac!ntyre 
Barbara A. Mclsaac 
William F. McLaughlin 
Dorothy Moore 
Jeffrey L. Murray 
Marjorie O’Malley 
Francisco J. Palazuelos 
Donald Pickersgill 
Pauline Phillips 
Joseph Parenteau 
Russell Rizzo 
Rita Sawyer 
Robert Short 
Kristin Spear 
Roland Vallee 


DONATIONS 


Rusty and Martha Bowden 


June Hall Merrick 


Eugene and Marie Trudeau 
Hazel White DeCaro and Warren G. White 
in memory of their brother Carroll F. White 
Thanks to all. 


activities of the Historical Commission. 
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HISTORICAL COMMISSION 


Marcia Crooks, Chair Mary Gregoire 
Danielle Fisher, Vice Chair Carlton Patrick 
Priscilla Compton, Secretary Franco Tocchi 
William Eltzroth 


Thanks to Warren White for his donation of a copy 
of the 1941 B.H.S. year book. 
Thanks to Jeanne (Thayer) Kempton for the book 
about the ’38 hurricane and other memorabilia. 
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Bellingham Historical Coamniission 
3 Common Street : 
Bellingham, MA 02019 : . i Palo oe: 
BELLINGHAM, MA 
PERMIT NO. 15 


PAST STO - 


The above was known as the “Gill” house in South Bellingham. Several generations of the Gill family 
had lived there before it became a Veterinary Clinic. This old house has been demolished to make way 


for the CVS store. 


